FIRST OVER EVEREST
feet, with thirty-six square miles mapped at each exposure of
the camera, and ten times that amount with multi-lens cameras.
This calls for an everyday routine use of oxygen.
Long-distance air liners will, in the near future traverse the
stratosphere at 35,000 feet; in fact, as high as the walls of
passengers' arteries can stand. The aeroplane itself, whether
with fixed wings or of the autogiro type, is superior at a
greater height, and moves more easily through the air, with
less "drag" or parasitic resistance. The engines of to-day can
be so supercharged that there will be comparatively little loss
of power in the rarefied air six miles up. One factor is still
lacking; the propeller with variable or controllable pitch.
With its advent aeroplanes having a moderate landing speed, will
fly not slower but faster as they ascend to great heights, so
that machines which can take off at forty or fifty, will be able
to fly at 300 or 4.00 miles an hour by the long-distance inter-
continental air lines.
We see how dais power of choosing his own height level
will frequently enable the captain to find a favourable wind,
where the low-flying pilot of to-day is often delayed and held
up.
Before, however, that eventuates, designers must turn their
attention to hermetically-sealed passenger cabins, provided
with oxygen, and chemical means of absorbing the exhalations
from the lungs, together with means of maintaining a positive
pressure inside these closed cabins, We arc only on the edge of
a new world in aviation of which no man can gauge the limits.
*****          ii-
It is apparent that the lives of the aviators depended upon
their oxygen supply. Further, the oxygen must be warmed on
its way to the lungs of the pilots and observers.
The need for this arose from the possibility that if a minute
quantity of moisture were present in the oxygen, it would
freeze ia its passage through the tiny orifice in the regulating
valve.
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